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American Art, 229; originality a 
condition, ib.; nationality, another, 
230; American art must subserve 
some use, ib. ; traits of national cha- 
racter to be regarded: practicality, 
energy, domestic feeling, religious 
feeling, 231; why should our artists 
troop off to Italy, 282; they should 
find their material and their disci- 
pline in their own country, 235; 
Powers’s mistake, 236; portraiture, 
237, 238; love and power the ele- 
ments of art, 239; unnecessary dis- 
play of the nude, meretricious, 241 ; 
Allston and his failings, 242; Van- 
derlyn, ib.; Mount, 243; Doughty, 
246; Cole, ib.; Durand, 248; duty 
of the nation toward art, 249. 

Astronomy and physics, 279; intimate 
connection of different physical sci- 
ences, 280; incessant change in na- 
ture, 281; constituents of scientific 
research, 283; invention of the tele- 
scope, ib.; reflecting and refracting 
telescopes, 283, 284; Lord Rosse’s 
“leviathan telescope,” 286; the Cam- 
bridge telescope, 289; advance made 
in the last fifty years, 290; the elec- 
tro-chronograph, 291 ; increase of per- 
manent, well-furnished observatories, 
292; terrestrial magnetism, ib. ; po- 
larity of the needle: variation in its 
direction, 293-4. 

Associations for the advancement of 
science, 382; British Association, 
its meeting at Belfast in 1852, ib. ; 
Meteorology, 384; archeology, 386 ; 
coal- mine explosions, 388; astro- 
nomy, new planets, 889; electric 
telegraph, 392; electricity, 393; 
photography, ib.; observations and 
discoveries, ib.; vegetable gas-light 
company, 397; cultivation of fish, 
898; colored daguerreotypes, 402; 
seeing the air, 408; Dr. Jackson’s 


experiments with chloroform, 405; 
Ericsson’s caloric ship, 407; explo- 
sions of steam-boilers, 409. 


Bancroft’s United States, 495; fills 


a void before felt, ib.; original In- 
dian elements, 496-501 ; early Euro- 
pean discoveries, 501-504; coloniza- 
tion of Virginia, 504-511; of Mary- 
land, 511, 512; the pilgrims, 518 et 
seq. ; Plymouth, 317; origin of dif- 
ferent colonies, and progress till 1688, 
518-537. 


Bible Illustrations, Kitto’s Daily, 597. 
Calvert's Scenes and Thoughts in Ee 


rope, 577 ; a book should be a distilla- 
tion, 578; Mr. Calvert a careful 
writer, 580; His visit to Weimar, 
581-585; to Diisseldorf, 586; on 
Louis Napoleon, 587, 588; on Luther, 
589; don’t like bayonets so thick, 
ib. ; on the syecophancy of our diplo- 
matists, 590; rebukes Archbishop 
Hughes, 592; vindicates human pro- 
gress, 594 et seq. 


China, the Yankee in, 348. 

Christmas Font Lily, the, 123. 
Commerce of Literature, 263. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 215; per- 


sonal reminiscences of him, 216-218 ; 
his admiration for Shakspeare, 219 ; 
“Leather Stocking,” 220 ; “The Spy,” 
221; Thorwaldsen, ib.; characterized 
by earnestness and imagination, 228 ; 
compared with Marryatt, 224, 225; 
no analysis of him as an author or a 
man, now attempted, 227, 228. 


Dialogue, after the Greek, 86; the 


ideal, the real, grace, beauty, poesy, 
87 et seq.; diversities of soul and 
of frame, 145; source of ideals, 
146; Christian faith, 147; Christian 
ideal, 148; Nature, music, art, poesy, 
149; distinction between poetry and 
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poesy, 149; Oratory and the orator, 
149, 150; Continuation of dialogue, 


410 et seq. 


Disclosures from the Interior, 479; 
strugg!e of mind to escape from the 


tangible, ib.; Mountain Cave, Va., 


480, 481; “Outlines of the Interior,” 


481; “Outlines of Creation,” 483; 


* Outlines of the Solar system,” 484; 


theory of spiritual communication, 


487; Swedenborg, 488, 489; “ Phi- 


losophy of Spiritual Intercourse,” 
489; “Book of Psychology,” 492; 
Kant, Swedenborg, St. Paul, 493. 

Downing, the late A. J., 367; New- 
burg on the Hudson, 368; Downing’s 
birth and early history, 369, 370; 
architecture andl landscape gardening, 
thirty years ago, 371; the Grecian 
style, 372; Mr. Downing’s books, and 
their immediate and great success, 
374, 375; his modesty, 375; his in- 
dustry and exactitude, 378 ; his invi- 
tation to Washington, ib. ; reception 
in England, 379; Lost at the burning 
of the Henry Clay, 380. 

Kaster Hymn, the, (from Goethe's Faust,) 
416. 


Eastlake, Mrs. Writings of, 333; 
“Letters from the Baltic,” 334; 
“Livonian Tales,” 335; “The Ini- 
tials,” 336 et seq. 

Editorial, on German Independence, 33. 

Educators, 126; imparting learning not 
necessarily educating, ib.; graceful 
minds never awkward, ib.; Jearn- 
ing manners from dancing-masters, 
127; true politeness, ib.; the clergy 
the most important educators, 128 ;! 
“being called to the ministry,” ib. ; 


man cannot isolate himself, 445, 6; 
similia similibus non curantur, 446 ; 
fear not the uttered thought of a pure 
man of genius, 446; why Emerson 
should be prized, 447; his works, ib. 

Europe, liberal cause in, 151. 

Fairies’ Matin, the, 100. 

Faith, 40. 


Flaxman’s Outline Drawings, 552; Ge- 
nius, 552-4; Birth of Flaxman, 555; 
his father, 556; his marriage, 557; 
Illustrations of the Iliad, 557-563 ; 
compositions from the Odyssey, 563 
-69; from “ Prometheus Bound,” 570, 
et seq. 

Frost Lily, the Christmas, 123. 

German independence, 7; was the 
revolution of 1848 necessary, 9; suc- 
einet history of German political re- 
lations, 10; Charlemagne, ib. ; elec- 
toral princes, 10, 11; cession of left 
bank of the Rhine to France, 12; 
Golden Bull, ib.; Permanent Peace 
of the Land, in 1495, 13; Religious 
Peaee of Augsburgh, 1555, ib. ; Peace 
of Westphalia, 1648, 14; last impe- 
rial Diet, 1653-4, 15; Napoleon, 17; 
the Holy Alliance, 18; congress at 
Vienna, 19; Metternich, and the re- 
solutions at Karlsbad, 23, 24; second 
congress at Vienna, 27; letter of 
Metternich to Baron de Berstett, 27 ; 
muzzling of the press, 29; constitu- 
tion of 1849, 30; editorial continua- 
tion: Kossuth and non-intervention, 


Goddess of the Pines, the, 251. 
|Goethe’s Maxims and Reflections, 109, 


200. 


acholars “know, but can’t explain,” Gratitude for Bounties in Nature, 37. 


129, 130; intrust children to scholars 
and gentlemen, or suffer for it, 130; 
position of an educator noble and 
responsible one, 132; be a man, ib.; 
educators should feel their responsi- 
bility, 133. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 439; an 
original mind, ib.; Carlyle in Old 
England, 439, 440; Emerson in New, 
440; Dilettantism, 440, 441; “Na- 
ture,” 441; Emerson dwells above the 
finite and temporary, ib.; reveals 
high pedigrees, 444; deals in fine- 
spun thought, ib. ; transcendentalists, 
St. Paul the prince of them, ib. ; Em- 
erson one-sided, 448; why he is not 
a rich and complete poet, ib.; his 


sympathies, 444 ; “Self-Reliance,” 445; 


Hamlet, character of, 43; service the 


poet can render us, 44; Hamlet's in- 
sanity, 46; his vaciliation, 48; not to 
look for an ideal in him, 49; his 
matchless wit, 51; Shakspeare him- 
self, 52, 53. 


Hopes of the Liberal cause in Europe, 


151; present history’a harder study 
than past, ib. ; revolutions, what they 
are, 154; Louis Philippe, 153 et seq. ; 
“Order reigns at Warsaw,” 157; the 
two antagonistic principles, 158; the 
continent at the beginning of 1848, 
160; the great lesson of history, faith, 
162; Louis Napoleon and his election, 
162, 163; prospects of France, 165; 
of Prussia, ib.; the liberal eause must 
triumph, 167. 
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Individual iufluence in state, 93; 
causes of evils, individual, 93; the 
rich and the poor, 95; poor-laws and ‘ 
governments, 96-8; intelligence and| gang, ib.; newspaper becomes the 
virtue the rock of the social structure,| chart of destiny, 179: a medium of 
99. controversy, ib.; don’t read newspa- 

Introductory, 5 = only, 180; — er office - 

always been a nucleus for wits, poli- 

Mustrations, Kitto’s Daily Bible, 597. ia and literati, 182, 183. pe 

Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations, 597. Niebuhr, Life and Letters of, 448; art 

Kossuth’s Speech at the Astor House,! of writirg biography has greatly 

34. changed, ib.; Niebuhr’s birth, 1776, 

Levana, or the doctrine of education,| 449; his parents—their devotion to 


nanimity greatly needed, but rare, 
177; Milton versus “punishing wits,” 
178; Fanny Kemble and the press- 


Liberal cause in Europe, 151. 
London, the magnitude of, 253; true 


73; genius in young children, ib. ; | 
Jean the Only, 75; importance of 
education, 76; religious education, 
80 ; joyousness of children, 81 ; games 
of children, "82; to mothers, 83; ed- 
ucation of the affections, 85. 


sources of national greatness, 254; 
England almost a republic, 255; con- | 
trast in the character and condition | 
of the two nations, 255-57; security | 
and cleanliness of London, 259; filth | 


his education, and his love for them, 
450, 451; Count Schimmelmann, 452; 
Niebuhr goes to England, 1797, 453 ; 
his letters from Copenhagen, 454; let- 
ter to Count Moltke, 455 ; had at that 
time no definite religious faith, 456 ; 
leaves Denmark for Prussia, 457 ; lee- 
tures on Roman history, 461 ; loss of 
his father and of his wife, 463; resi- 
dence at Rome, 464, et seq.; his faith 
for free institutions, 466; his death, 
469 


Non-intervention and neutrality, 35. 


of New-York streets, ib.; paupers in | Object of this Review, 7. 
London and here, 261; gin-palaces in | Old Germanic empire, 10. 


Spitalsfield, ib.; remedies for pauper-| Palestine, by a Pilgrim, 55; Jews still 


ism, 262. 


waiting the coming of Messias, 56; 


Maxims and Reflections, Goethe’s, 109,| Jacob’s Well, ib.; Kedron and Kishon, 
200. 57; Merom and Tiberias, 58 ; Jordan 
Matin, the Fairies’, 100. , and the Dead Sea, 60; could Judea 
have contained the numbers credited 
Metternich, 23. 


Music, 318; “speaks of what can never 


be,” 320; so does all art, ib.: art a 
perpetual promise, ib.; Titian in Ve- 
nice and in Spain, 323; codperation 
of art with nature, 325; Beethoven, | 
Dante, and Michael Angelo eminently | 
practical men, ib.; a perfect song not | 
to be improved by music, 327; charm 
of ballads sung at twilight in homes, | 
$28; music, the soul’s most adequate 
prayer of faith and hymn of hope, 
329; may we dare hope for music in 
America, 330; we have no national 
music, 331; our national sensitiveness 
is great—triumph of Ole Bull and of 
Jenny Lind, 332; ground for firm 
hope, 332, 338. 

Newspaper, the, 167; test of the age, 
ib.; the “daily” editor, 169; origin 
of newspapers, 171; journals of dif- 
ferent countries compared, 173, 174; 
Bryant on the influence of the em- 
ployment of a journalist on character, 
175; abuses of the press, 175, 176; 


requisites of an editor, 176, 177; mag- 


to it in the sacred books? 62; travel- 
ling, &e., thereabouts, 64; Bethlehem, 
66; Nazareth, 67; Capernaum, ib.; 
Bethany, 68; Bethesda, 69; Solo- 
mon’s temple, ib. 

Peace movement and its Four Congress- 
es, 184; its origin and spread, 184, 
185; the era was feeling blindly for 
peace before George Fox, 185; Wor- 
ceester and Channing, 186; movement 
began right, 187; objectors, ib. ; 
Blackwood’s Magazine on standing 
armies, ib.; first want, an interna- 
tional code of law, 188; Kant, Fichte, 
and Bentham, 189; gradual disarma- 
ment of nations, 191; armed force of 
Europe increasing, ib.; ludicrous ar- 
guments for such a course, 192; arbi- 
tration, 193 ; is it absurd to propose 
it? 195; itis every way better than 
war, 195, 196; credit of Peace Con- 
gresses due to Elihu Burritt, 197; 
congress at Brussels, ib.; at Paris, 
ib.; at Frankfort, 198; at London, 
ib. ; grander than the “peace palace,” 
199. 
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Pines, the goddess of the, 251. language, 312; is rough and ready, 


: 1 813; its great power, instances of, 
Revelation, German, of 1868, * 313, 314; salutations of different na- 
Seience, European and American re- 


searches, 537; Arctic explorations 
and discoveries, 537-539 ; navigation 
improvements in, 539, 540; insect life, 
541; astronomy — scientific institu- 
tion, 542; recent inventions, 543 ; ob- 
servations, 544; electric telegraph, 
ib. ; geology, 546; natural history, 
549; new discoveries, 549-551. 


Sea, the, 415. 


Slavery, new works on, 470; are there 
no natural laws to govern reform? 
ib. ; “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 482; Mrs. 
Stowe’s great error, 473; where she 
depicts naturally, and where she does 
not, 473, 474; “Slavery in the South- 
ern States,” 475; where its author 
fails, and where he succeeds, 474-478. 
Spirituous Liquors, 135; wine of Serip- 
ture, 136; Egyptians made beer 
and wine, ib.; earliest mention of an 
intoxicating spirit from wine, 137; 
the body the minister of the soul, ib. ; 
poisonous nature of alcohol, Dr. Hun- 
ter on, 138; Mr. Wilkinson on teeto- 
talism, 139; one rule not applicable 
to all men in all circumstances, 141, 
142; Maine Law in New-York, 142; 
undoubted right of States to pass 
such laws, 143; evils of intemperance, 
144. 


Streamlet, the, 71. 
Studies of Nature, 101; absurdity of 


atheism and pantheism, 103 ; Platonic 
doctrine of forms, 104; laws of mat- 
ter and mind both apparent, 106; 
the pure in heart see God, 108; reve- 
lation and science mutually indebted 
to each other, 109. 

Study of Words, Trench on, 295; 
mission of the philologist, 296, 297 ; 
who he is, 298; Mr. Kreutzer’s theory 
of the alphabet, 299; earliest at- 
tempts at language, 300; Lear's cry 
to the tempest, 301; language the 
sleeping-place of the muses, ib., re- 
lation of philology to history, 302; 
discovery of the Sanscrit, 303; 
puzzles of the Chinese language, 304, 
305; Dr. Carus on the Indian tongues, 
306 ; three questions started by com- 
parative philology, 307; what was 
the first language, 307, 308; was the 


earth ever literally “of one speech,” | 


309; eloquent eulogiums on the Greek 
and on the German, 311; English 


tions, 315; aid of philology in study- 
ing manners and customs, times and 
nations, 316; Wiclif’s translation of 
the Bible, 317; uses as well as “ di- 
versions” of philology, 317, 318. 

Sunset, 252. 

Vienna, second congress of, 28. 

Webster, Mr., and our foreign policy, 
417; “the full measure of justice” 
who can bear, 418; the fisheries, ib. ; 
Lobos Islands, 425; Webster versus 
Webster, 429; the Tehuantepec trea- 
ty, 431. 
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